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Overview 

i/Vhen  you  make  decisions  about  your 
uture,  you  will  find  it  useful  to  know 
now  to  manage  your  money:  how  to 
make  a  plan,  how  to  open  and  main- 
tain a  checking  account,  and  how  to 
manage  your  savings.  Living  on  your 
Dwn  is  enhanced  by  managing  your 
noney  effectively. 


Decisions  about 
vour  Future 

f  you're  finding  it  hard  to  make  de- 
isions  about  your  future,  you're  in 
^ood  company.  The  decisions  leading 
o  adult  independence  are  some  of 
he  most  difficult  ones  that  anyone 
2ver  faces.  Whether  you're  heading 
or  a  new  job,  continuing  your  edu- 
zation,  or  looking  for  a  place  to  live 
:>n  your  own,  you  need  to  under- 
stand how  to  manage  your  finances. 

The  typical  student  receives  in- 
:ome  from  parents  and  from  being 
employed  for  ten  to  forty  hours  a 
/veek.  Although  many  students  use 
heir  earnings  for  entertainment  and 
ecreation,  the  young  person  who 
/vants  to  move  from  dependence  on 
Darents  to  independent  living  saves 
noney  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  transi- 
ion. 


No  magic  formula  will  tell  you  how 
much  money  you  need  to  get  started 
on  your  own.  The  cost  varies  from 
place  to  place.  Just  keep  in  mind  that 
your  parents  will  spend  from  50  to 
100  thousand  dollars  to  rear  you  from 
birth  to  age  18.  An  impressive  sum, 
to  be  sure  —  and  once  you're  on 
your  own  you'll  be  paying  your  own 
way.  But  your  immediate  need  will 
probably  be  for  enough  money  either 
to  get  you  through  several  months  of 
hunting  for  a  job,  an  apartment,  or 
both  —  or  to  set  up  your  accounts  at 
school  or  in  the  military. 

Whatever  your  specific  goals  are, 
it's  never  too  soon  to  have  a  financial 
plan.  Plan  now,  while  you're  still  in 
school,  how  you  will  use  money  from 
your  job,  allowance,  or  gifts.  How 
much  will  you  spend?  How  much  will 
you  save  from  your  income?  In  gen- 
eral, your  money  will  be  used  to 
meet  needs  and  wants.  As  you  take 
more  responsibility  for  satisfying  your 
own  needs  and  wants,  you  will  note 
that  some  of  these  needs  and  wants 
cost  money  and  some  don't.  Plan  to 
pay  for  your  needs  first  —  basic  needs 
such  as  food,  clothing,  and  housing. 
Next,  plan  for  your  wants.  Don't  be 
surprised  if  you  can't  have  them  all. 
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Making  Plans 

Effective  money  managers  learn  to 
look  ahead.  Planning  your  income 
and  expenses  is  one  way  to  look 
ahead. 

1.  Decide  on  the  period  of  time  for 
your  plan  —  a  week,  month,  or  year. 

If  you  still  live  at  home,  perhaps 
you'll  want  to  plan  a  week  at  a  time. 

2.  Estimate  the  income  you  will  re- 
ceive for  the  period  that  your  plan 
covers.  Include  income  from  all 
sources  —  job,  allowance,  and  gifts. 

3.  Estimate  the  amount  to  be  spent 
for  the  things  your  money  must 

buy  —  such  as  lunches,  clothes,  and 
transportation.  Don't  forget  to  in- 
clude savings,  gifts,  and  contributions 
that  you  want  to  make. 

4.  If  your  estimated  expenses  add 
up  to  more  than  your  income,  some 
items  must  be  eliminated.  Most  likely 
you'll  have  to  postpone  some  wants. 
You  may  need  to  save  for  several 
weeks,  months,  or  years  to  buy  items 
that  cost  more  than  you  can  afford 
from  your  weekly  income;  or  you 
may  consider  using  credit  —  more 
about  this  later. 

5.  In  the  future,  keep  records  of 
how  much  you  make  and  how  much 
you  spend.  It  is  easier  to  make  a  new 
plan  when  you  know  what  you  have 
and  what  you've  been  spending. 

6.  At  the  end  of  your  trial  period, 
examine  how  your  actual  spending 
compares  with  what  you  planned.  If 
you  spent  differently  than  you 
planned,  try  to  see  why.  If  your  plan 
was  unrealistic,  try  to  change  it  for 
the  next  period.  If  spending  was  out 
of  hand,  decide  on  some  ways  to 
keep  it  under  control  next  time.  For 
example,  if  you  tend  to  spend  money 
that  you  have  with  you,  leave  your 
extra  cash  at  home  or  in  the  bank.  If 
you  find  that  you  always  spend 
money  when  you  are  with  a  certain 
friend,  be  assertive  and  learn  to  say 
no  when  your  friend  encourages  you 
to  buy. 
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My  Spending  Plan  and  a  Record  of  My  Spending 

t  place  to  make  a  plan  and  keep  your  records  for  one  month.  Go  ahead  and  fill  in  the  blanks  with  your 

plans.  Then  record  actual  amounts  spent  and  adjust  accordingly.  Good  luck  with  balancing  your  plans  and 
r  spending! 
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Transition  Costs 

As  a  young  adult,  you  may  be  in  for  a 
surprise  when  you  move  away  from 
home  unless  you  understand  the 
costs  of  relocating.  The  total  cost  of 
living  varies  from  city  to  city.  If  you're 
planning  to  move  to  another  city, 
write  or  call  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  the  place  you  plan  to  move 
for  its  best  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
living.  Whether  you're  moving  across 
town  or  several  hundred  miles  away, 
you  need  to  have  saved  enough 
money  to  see  yourself  through  sev- 
eral months  of  settling  into  a  new  sit- 
uation. You  can  decide  how  much 
this  should  be  by  multiplying  the 
estimated  monthly  cost  of  living  times 
three. 

Use  the  following  Annual  Spending 
Plan  to  record  your  findings  and  to 
make  estimates  of  your  plans  for  your 
first  year  on  your  own. 

Transition  costs  include  moving, 
housing,  furnishings,  utilities,  tele- 
phone installation,  and  job-  or 
school-related  costs  such  as  uniforms 
and  fees.  Once  you're  settled,  look  at 
your  financial  records  again,  just  as 
you  did  before  you  moved.  What  are 
your  monthly  expenses  for  rent,  utili- 
ties, food,  and  entertainment  costs? 
See  whether  you're  spending  too 
much  in  relation  to  your  income.  If 
you're  over  budget,  cut  down  on 
certain  items.  For  example,  if  you're 
spending  too  much  on  long-distance 
calls,  look  into  the  variety  of  long- 
distance services  now  available  or 
write  more  letters. 

The  young  adult  who  learns  to 
manage  limited  amounts  of  money 
effectively  will  have  developed  habits 
that  will  help  him  or  her  manage 
greater  amounts  of  money  later  in 
life. 


nth  5  Month  6  Month  7  Month  8  Month  9  Month  10        Month  11         Month  12 


Checking  Accounts 

Many  young  people  find  that  using  a 
checking  account  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  a  record  of  what  they  spend.  If 
you  don't  have  one,  perhaps  now  is 
the  time  to  think  about  opening  a 
checking  account.  Once  you  have 
your  own  account,  you  can  begin  us- 
ing checks  instead  of  cash  or  money 
orders  to  buy  what  you  need.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  using  a  check- 
ing account:  your  money  will  be  safe, 
it  can't  be  stolen  from  your  person  or 
from  your  home  when  it's  in  a 
checking  account;  you  will  have  can- 
celled checks  to  use  as  receipts  to 
prove  you  paid  for  what  you  bought; 
and  in  most  checking  accounts  your 
money  will  earn  interest. 


Shopping  for  the  Best 
Account 

Almost  all  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  credit  unions  have 
checking  accounts.  Shop  for  the  one 
that  will  be  best  for  you.  Look  in  the 
telephone  book  for  a  list  of  banking 
places  near  where  you  live  or  near 
where  you  are  going  to  live  on  your 
own.  Then  you  can  call  or  visit  them 
to  ask  these  questions  and  check  off 
each  question  as  you  ask  it: 
_1.  What  kind  of  checking  ac- 
counts do  you  have?  What  are  the 
differences  between  regular  and  spe- 
cial checking  accounts? 
_2.  Do  any  of  these  accounts  re- 
quire that  a  minimum  amount  of 
money  stay  on  deposit  at  all  times?  If 
a  minimum  balance  is  required,  how 
much  is  it? 

3.  What  do  I  have  to  pay,  if  any- 
thing, if  I  have  less  money  in  the  ac- 
count than  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quired? (Some  banks  will  waive 
minimums  for  direct-deposit  accounts 
or  other  special  considerations.) 
4.  Are  there  other  costs  or  ser- 
vice fees  for  having  the  account? 

5.  How  much  money,  if  any,  will 

I  pay  for  checks? 


.6.  Is  there  a  charge  each  time 


write  a  check? 

7.  Is  there  a  limit  to  the  numr.r 

of  checks  that  I  can  write  each 
month? 

8.  Does  the  account  pay  inter  ■ 

est? 

9.  If  the  checking  account  pa> 

interest,  how  much,  and  how  ofter 
it  paid?  The  answer  may  be  confus 
ing,  so  ask  a  specific  question:  If  I 
leave  100  dollars  in  the  bank  for  or 
year,  how  much  interest  will  I  have 
earned  if  I  don't  take  any  interest 
out?  Compare  the  answer  for  each 
type  of  account. 

10.  Can  I  use  an  automated 

teller  machine  (ATM)  with  this  chec 
ing  account?  Is  there  a  charge  for  i 
ing  the  ATM?  If  so,  how  much? 

Figure  out  about  how  many  chec 
you'll  need  to  write  each  month. 
Choose  the  institution  for  your 
checking  account  based  on  what  yc 
think  you'll  need  and  what  you  can 
pay.  Remember,  you  can  change  ac- 
counts if  your  needs  change. 

Once  you  decide  where  to  have 
your  checking  account,  visit  the 
place,  find  out  more  about  its  othei 
services,  and  open  your  account. 
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Opening  Your  New 
ccount 


The  officer  in  charge  of  opening 

.counts  will  advise  you  about  two 

ltPfjincipal  types  of  checking  accounts: 

■  ndividual  account  —  an  account  for 
>u  alone. 

■  oint  account  —  an  account  for  two 
ifyj*  more  persons,  such  as  a  parent 

[|  \d  son  or  daughter  sharing  the  same 

..count. 
.aveif  After  you  select  the  type  of  ac- 
isi  ount  you  want,  you  sign  a  signature 
ach  ird  that  is  kept  on  file.  Each  time 

)U  write  a  check,  sign  your  name  as 
j    )u  did  on  the  signature  card.  At  any 
Une,  the  institution  may  compare 
orij)ur  signature  on  the  card  to  your 

necks  to  protect  you. 
i     When  setting  up  your  account,  you 

•ill  select  your  check  style,  color,  and 

i;sign  with  a  price  you  can  afford. 

ie  cost  for  your  checks  is  usually 
ducted  from  your  new  account. 

'>ur  account  number,  name,  address, 

Jlephone  number,  and  sometimes 
>ur  driver's  license  number  can  be 
I  inted  on  personalized  checks.  A 
prsonalized  check  can  be  a  source 
(  identification  when  you  cash  a 
tieck.  __^^«i 


To  deposit  your  first  amount  of 
money  in  the  new  account,  the  insti- 
tution will  furnish  you  with  a  deposit 
form.  You  record  what  is  being  de- 
posited —  currency,  coin,  or  checks. 
When  depositing  a  check,  identify 
the  source.  Be  sure  to  keep  track  of 
all  deposits  in  your  checkbook. 

Ask  when  you  can  start  writing 
checks  on  your  account.  If  you  de- 
posited a  check  to  open  the  account, 
you  will  probably  have  to  wait  for  it 
to  "clear"  before  you  can  "draw"  on 
it.  A  check  clears  when  the  money 
for  it  is  transferred  to  the  banking 
place  where  you  deposited  the 
check.  Sometimes  a  customer  has  to 
wait  5  to  10  days  for  checks  to  clear. 
Plan  for  this  inconvenience. 


ne 
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When  the  Bank  Teller  Is  a 
Machine 

If  your  new  account  lets  you  use  an 
automated  teller  machine  (ATM),  you 
will  be  assigned  a  personal  identifica- 
tion number  (PIN)  or  you  will  be 
asked  to  select  a  number  to  use  for 
your  PIN.  Don't  use  your  telephone 
number  or  birth  date  —  such  num- 
bers are  too  easy  for  criminal-types 
to  figure  out.  Don't  write  your  PIN 
on  anything.  Memorize  your  PIN  so 
that  no  one  can  find  it  and  use  your 
account  illegally.  ATMs  usually  have 
instructions  printed  on  the  machine. 
Before  leaving  the  place  where 
you've  opened  the  new  account, 
make  sure  you  know  how  to  use  the 
ATM,  where  other  ATMs  are  located, 
and  where  to  call  if  you  have  more 
questions. 


Writing  Checks 

When  you  write  a  check,  you  are  giving  the  institution  a  written  order  to  pay  a  stated  amount  of  your  money  to  a 
named  person  or  organization. 

Below  is  a  check  that  is  written  correctly: 


Name  and  address  of  the  account  holder. 


Person  or  business  to  whom  the  money 
paid. 


The  amount  written  out  in  words.  By 
requiring  you  to  write  the  amount  in 
both  numbers  and  words,  the  bank  can 
double-check  the  amount. 


What  you're  paying  for  with  the  check.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  fill  out  this  part,  but  it 
is  helpful  for  your  record  keeping. 


\ 
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JAMES  C    MORRISON 

1765  SHERIOAN  DRIVE 
YOUR   CITY.   STATE      100B3 
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Date  of  the  check. 
Check  number. 


P\\    H>  I  Ml 
OUDfKOf 
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Hi  9  ~^"       00-6769 

The  amount  in  numbers. 


D£LUX£  CHECK  PRINTERS.  INC. 
•i  CITY.  USA     12345 


SAMPLE-VOID 


Checking  account  number. 


Endorsing  Checks 

Before  you  can  cash  or  deposit  a 
check  made  out  to  you,  you  must 
sign  it  on  the  back  at  the  extreme 
left  end.  You  may  endorse  the  check 
in  several  ways. 

•  Blank  endorsement.  You  sign  your 
name  on  the  left  end  of  the  back  of 
the  check.  When  a  check  is  endorsed 
in  this  way,  anyone  can  cash  it.  It  is 
best  to  use  a  blank  endorsement  only 
at  the  time  and  place  you  intend  to 
cash  the  check. 


Mouy.  /UyA*' 


•  Transfer  endorsement.  A  transfer  en- 
dorsement is  used  when  a  check  is 
made  out  to  you  and  you  want  to 
give  it  to  someone  else.  You  write 
"pay  to  the  order  of,"  followed  by 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  you 
are  giving  the  check.  The  last  thing 


X 


you  do  is  sign  your  name.  Before  the 
check  can  be  cashed,  it  must  be 
signed  by  the  person  to  whom  you 
transferred  it. 


r%ig  tbJthuevLju 


•  Restrictive  endorsement.  This  kind  of 
endorsement  restricts  what  can  be 
done  with  the  check.  It  is  used  on 
checks  sent  by  mail  or  given  to  an- 
other person  for  deposit.  The  words 
"for  deposit  only"  are  written  above 
the  signature. 


Account  holder's  signature.  If  the 
signature  on  the  check  does  not  matel 
the  signature  on  file  at  the  bank,  the  t 
will  not  cash  the  check. 


•  Misspelling.  Sometimes  a  check 
writer  may  not  spell  your  name  cor 
rectly  when  making  out  a  check  to 
you.  If  this  happens,  sign  your  nam' 
exactly  as  it  appears  on  the  front  ot 
the  check.  Then  sign  your  name  co 
rectly. 
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Checking  Your  Statement 

Each  month  your  institution  will 
end  you  a  statement  of  your  account 
nd,  in  most  cases,  your  cancelled 
:hecks.  Some  institutions  provide 
:arbon  paper  with  your  checkbook, 
md  you  keep  carbon  copies  for  rec- 
)rds;  if  carbons  are  provided,  checks 
jsually  are  not  returned.  It  is  impor- 
ant  for  you  to  make  sure  the  institu- 
ion's  record  of  your  account  and 
'our  own  record  agree.  This  process 
>f  comparing  the  two  records  is 
railed  reconciling  your  account. 

Most  institutions  provide  forms  for 
'ou  to  fill  in  to  reconcile  your  ac- 
:ount.  Often  the  step-by-step  proce- 
Jure  is  outlined  on  the  back  of  your 
nonthly  statement. 

Follow  these  procedures  to  recon- 
:ile  your  statement. 
Sort  the  cancelled  checks  by  num- 
jer. 

Match  the  checks  against  your 
iheckbook  record. 


•  Add  the  amounts  of  checks  "out- 
standing" (those  written  but  not  yet 
cashed  or  cleared). 

•  Subtract  the  amount  of  the  checks 
outstanding  from  the  amount  your 
institution  says  you  have. 

•  Add  any  deposits  that  you  have 
made  that  are  not  shown  on  the 
statement. 

•  Add  any  interest  that  your  account 
may  have  earned. 

•  Subtract  the  amount,  if  any,  for  a 
service  charge. 

•  Compare  your  checkbook  balance 
with  the  institution  balance.  The  re- 
sult should  be  the  same.  If  not,  check 
your  addition  and  subtraction.  If  the 
results  still  don't  agree,  contact  the 
office  where  you  have  your  checking 
account  to  ask  for  assistance.  Perhaps 
their  records  are  in  error. 


Special  Precautions 

Safeguard  your  blank  checks.  A 
forger  could  use  them  and  copy  your 
signature.  Always  cash  or  deposit 
without  delay  any  checks  you  receive 
for  payment. 

If  a  personal  check  is  lost  or  stolen, 
immediately  call  the  institution  that 
has  your  account  to  let  them  know. 
Then  follow  up  in  writing,  giving  the 
date  and  number  of  the  check,  the 
amount  for  which  it  was  written,  and 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  written.  You  may  decide  to  have 
a  stop-payment  order  made  on  the 
check.  If  you  do,  the  institution  will 
not  cash  the  check  when  it  is  pre- 
sented to  them.  The  bank,  savings 
and  loan,  or  credit  union    usually 
charges  a  fee,  which  may  be  quite 
expensive,  for  stopping  payment  on  a 
check.  On  joint  accounts,  the  stop- 
payment  order  should  be  signed  by 
the  person  who  wrote  the  check. 

Closing  a  Checking 
Account 

When  you  decide  to  close  a  check- 
ing account,  notify  your  banking  in- 
stitution. Ask  them  to  send  you  a 
statement  as  of  a  specific  date,  in- 
cluding any  service  charges  due.  All 
checks  paid  since  your  last  regular 
statement  will  be  included  on  this 
statement.  Compare  the  checks  on 
the  statement  with  your  checkbook 
stubs  to  determine  if  all  checks  have 
cleared.  Leave  a  sufficient  amount  on 
deposit  to  cover  any  checks  that  have 
not  cleared  before  withdrawing  your 
account  balance. 


Credit  Is 
Tomorrow's  Money 

All  of  us  use  credit  almost  every  day. 
Every  time  you  make  a  phone  call, 
turn  on  the  lights,  or  eat  before  you 
pay  at  a  restaurant,  you  use  credit. 

Consumer  credit  permits  you  to 
obtain  goods  and  services  for  imme- 
diate use  by  promising  to  pay  for 
them  with  future  income.  If  not 
abused,  consumer  credit  can  promote 
a  healthy  economy.  Because  goods 
and  services  can  be  obtained  on  the 
basis  of  future  income,  many  Illinois 
families  enjoy  a  higher  level  of  living 
than  would  be  possible  without  the 
use  of  credit.  Some  argue  that,  be- 
cause people  use  credit,  more  goods 
and  services  are  provided,  and  the 
result  is  that  more  people  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  other  side  of  this  issue  is  that 
problems  and  financial  risks  occur  be- 
cause both  consumers  and  creditors 
(lenders)  abuse  credit.  Careless  use  of 
credit  by  consumers  can  lead  to  re- 
possession of  property  or  even  bank- 
ruptcy. Bankruptcy  is  a  legal  process 
by  which  a  person  can  discharge  his 
debts.  Once  the  court  judges  the 
debtor  unable  to  meet  credit  obliga- 
tions, all  assets  except  those  ex- 
empted by  law  are  sold  by  the  court. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  are  then 
distributed  to  creditors.  Any  remain- 
ing debt  is  usually  written  off. 

Abuse  of  credit  may  also  result  in 
serious  family  problems.  Stress,  argu- 
ments over  who  is  to  blame,  and  —  in 
some  cases  —  divorce  are  common 
problems  cited  by  those  who  cannot 
pay  their  debts. 
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When  managed  effectively,  credit 
can  be  a  convenience  for  the  con- 
sumer. It  enables  the  consumer  to 
obtain  goods  and  services  when  cash 
is  not  readily  available,  to  buy  things 
on  sale,  or  to  make  purchases  when 
prices  are  low.  Credit  allows  con- 
sumers to  pay  for  some  items  at  the 
same  time  they  are  using  and  enjoy- 
ing them. 

Credit  is  a  service  that  the  con- 
sumer buys.  The  cost  of  credit  can  be 
measured  by  the  finance  charges  or 
interest  fees  that  cover  the  costs  of 
the  lending  business  and  provide 
profit  for  the  lender. 

Even  when  there  is  no  stated  fi- 
nance charge  for  credit,  the  cost  of 
making  credit  available  is  built  into 
the  price  of  the  goods  or  services. 
Almost  any  item  you  buy  costs  more 
in  an  establishment  that  provides 
credit  then  it  would  if  the  store  did 
not  offer  credit  to  its  customers. 

Some  examples  of  buying  on  credit 
include  paying  for  gasoline  with  a 
credit  card  or  charging  clothes  at  a 
store.  In  both  cases,  you  get  goods 
now  and  pay  for  them  later.  Another 
way  to  use  credit  is  to  borrow  from  a 
lender,  such  as  a  bank,  pawn  shop, 
finance  company,  savings  and  loan 
company,  or  credit  union.  Frequently 
the  lending  institution  will  require 
collateral  before  lending  money.  Col- 
lateral can  be  the  item  you  plan  to 
buy  with  the  borrowed  money,  an  in- 
surance policy,  a  savings  account,  or 
something  else  you  own.  Some  insti- 
tutions may  require  only  your  prom- 
ise to  repay  and  your  signature.  Some 
loans  may  require  a  cosigner  who 
agrees  to  be  responsible  for  paying 
the  debt  if  the  borrower  cannot. 


Evaluate  Your  Credit 
Worthiness 

Buying  on  credit  means  that  the 
person  you  are  buying  from  or  bor- 
rowing from  trusts  you  to  repay  him 
or  her.  Some  people  have  difficulty 
getting  credit  because  they  have 
never  used  it  before.  Others  may 
have  trouble  because  they  have  not 
paid  their  debts  in  the  past  or  have 
not  shown  they  could  pay  back  a 
loan.  Store  owners  and  money  lend- 
ers decide  whether  or  not  to  give 


you  credit  based  in  part  on  your 
credit  rating. 

Your  credit  rating  is  the  result  of  a 
evaluation  of  your  qualifications  to 
receive  credit.  To  decide  if  you're  a 
good  or  poor  credit  risk,  a  creditor 
first  looks  at  how  you  have  used 
credit  in  the  past.  This  history  is  usu- 
ally kept  at  your  local  credit  bureau. 
The  record  includes  the  information 
you  gave  about  yourself  to  stores, 
banks,  and  other  places  where  you 
applied  for  credit.  The  record  may 
also  include  information  that  one  or 
more  of  your  creditors  have  given  to 
the  credit  bureau  about  you.  A  credi 
tor  provides  information  such  as  how 
often  you  use  credit,  what  you  use 
credit  for,  and  the  time  it  takes  you 
to  pay  your  bills. 

After  a  potential  creditor  looks  at 
your  record  of  using  credit,  he  or  sh< 
studies  your  present  financial  situa- 
tion, examining  information  such  as 
the  following: 
•Your  other  credit  commitments. 

•  Your  occupation. 

•  How  long  you  have  lived  at  your 
present  address. 

•  Whether  you  rent  or  own  a  house. 

•  If  you  have  a  car. 

•  If  you  have  a  checking  account,  a 
savings  account,  or  both. 

Your  lender  will  evaluate  your  ap- 
plication on  your  probable  willingnes* 
and  financial  ability  to  repay  debts.  A; 
a  student  you  may  have  not  built  up 
a  credit  rating.  You  can  begin  estab- 
lishing a  credit  history  with  a  local  or 
neighborhood  store.  Generally,  a  local 
business  will  approve  your  applica- 
tion, especially  if  the  business  person 
knows  you  or  your  family  personally. 
They  also  may  grant  you  credit  if  you 
have  your  parents  cosign  a  loan  or 
installment  contract.  This  means  your 
parents  are  responsible  for  paying 
your  obligation  if  you  default  and  do 
not  pay  it  yourself. 
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Credit  Costs  Vary 

Each  institution  that  lends  money 
harges  a  different  amount  for  its 
redit  services.  Usually  a  bank  or 
redit  union  has  the  lower  rate,  while 
3me  stores  and  finance  companies 
ave  higher  rates.  To  compare  the 
ost  of  credit,  find  out  the  annual 
ercentage  rate  (APR),  the  basic  in- 
vest rate  you  pay  when  you  borrow, 
enders  use  different  methods  for 
omputing  and  advertising  their 
redit  rates.  But  all  lenders  are  re- 
uired  to  convert  their  advertised 
ate  to  an  annual  percentage  rate, 
he  annual  percentage  rate  is  re- 
uired  in  every  contract  and  on 
lonthly  bills.  By  comparing  the  an- 
ual  percentage  rates  available,  the 
onsumer  can  judge  where  to  use 
redit  services. 

Another  important  term  to  be  fa- 
liliar  with  is  "finance  charges," 
/hich  is  the  actual  dollar  amount  that 
redit  costs.  When  you  pay  by  cash, 
ou  do  not  have  this  added  expense. 
When  a  consumer  uses  credit,  he 
r  she  signs  a  credit  contract,  which 
a  written  agreement  between  con- 
mer  and  creditor.  Each  consumer  is 
;ally  responsible  for  honoring  the 
rms  of  any  credit  contract  he  or 
e  signs.  Therefore,  don't  sign  a 
ntract  if  there  are  blank  spaces  to 
filled  in.  Draw  a  line  through 
lank  spaces  so  that  nothing  can  be 
dded  later.  Don't  sign  a  contract  that 
ou  have  not  read  carefully  or  that 
ou  do  not  understand. 
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Guidelines  for  Using 
^Credit 

Answering  the  following  questions 
vill  help  determine  whether  to  use 
/ou  :redit  or  to  try  to  save  money  and 
;et  the  item  later. 

1.  Is  the  need  for  the  item  immedi- 
ite  or  great? 

2.  What  gains  will  result  from  get- 
ing  the  item  now  as  opposed  to 
ater? 

3.  What  will  credit  cost?  What  are 
he  opportunity  costs  (things  that  are 
$iven  up)  of  paying  the  finance 
:harges? 

4.  Is  there  enough  money  to  take 
>n  a  credit  payment? 


Other  guidelines  for  wise  use  of 
credit  include  the  following: 

•  Investigate  all  sources  of  credit  and 
compare  costs. 

•  Use  credit  for  expensive  and  long 
lasting  goods  rather  than  for  nondur- 
ables  such  as  food  and  other  supplies 
that  are  depleted  before  you  finish 
paying  for  them. 

•  Plan  purchases  on  charge  accounts 


so  that  the  total  bill  can  be  paid  each 
month  and  finance  charges  can  be 
avoided. 

•  When  using  credit,  make  as  large  a 
down  payment  as  you  can  afford  and 
pay  the  amount  owed  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  keep  finance  charges  as 
low  as  you  can. 

•  Read  contracts  carefully  before  sign- 
ing them. 


Saving 


Saving  is  putting  away  money  from 
present  income  for  future  needs.  You 
will  see  that  you  can  save  money  in 
many  different  ways  and  many  differ- 
ent places.  Your  choice  of  how  to 
save  should  be  based  on  what  you 
want  to  achieve  with  your  savings  and 
when  you  want  to  use  the  money  — 
this  year,  next  year,  or  20  years  from 
now. 

Saving  for  a  specific  purpose  or 
goal  is  usually  easier  than  just  saving 
to  accumulate  money.  Saving  for  a 
specific  goal  —  such  as  education,  a 
new  coat,  or  a  special  trip  —  helps 
you  to  develop  a  savings  habit.  Some 
people  try  to  save  "the  surplus"  that 
remains  after  bills  are  paid  and  nor- 
mal expenses  are  met.  These  people 
usually  end  up  with  no  savings.  An 
effective  savings  program  is  one  that 
is  planned  and  takes  savings  from 
your  income  before  you  have  the 
chance  to  use  the  money  for  other 
purposes. 


Developing  a  Savings  Plan 

As  a  young  adult  you  may  not  have 
yet  accumulated  an  emergency  fund. 
Financial  experts  recommend  an 
emergency  fund  that  is  equal  to 
about  three  months'  living  expenses 
as  a  cushion  if  you  were  to  lose  your 
job  or  become  unable  to  work.  Once 
you  start  saving  in  your  emergency 
fund,  then  you  can  begin  saving  for 
intermediate  and  long-range  goals 
that  are  important  to  you. 

Having  goals  clearly  in  mind  makes 
the  second  step  easier  —  determining 
how  much  to  save.  You  can  estimate 
how  much  is  needed  for  specific 
items  such  as  tuition  or  a  new  coat. 
Consider  all  your  goals  and  deter- 
mine how  much  you  need  to  save 
each  month  or  year  to  reach  each 
goal. 

The  third  step  in  an  effective  sav- 
ings program  is  the  actual  plan.  You 
have  to  decide  the  best  way  or  ways 
for  you  to  save.  Some  suggestions  in- 
clude the  following: 
•Start  by  reworking  your  spending 
plan.  Think  of  savings  as  a  fixed  ex- 
pense in  your  budget,  and  pay  your- 
self first.  Some  financial  counselors 
recommend  saving  10  percent  of 
your  income.  According  to  this  ad- 
vise, if  you  receive  $100  as  a  gift,  you 
should  save  $10  for  future  goals. 

•  Save  all  the  loose  change  you  have 
each  day.  Make  frequent  deposits  of 
these  funds  into  your  savings  ac- 
count. 

•  Choose  some  item  or  service  you 
have  wanted  but  can  live  without. 
Save  what  you  would  have  spent. 


The  fourth  step  in  a  savings  pro- 
gram is  to  determine  where  and  hoi 
to  deposit  your  savings.  Keeping  yoi 
money  at  home  has  disadvantages:  r« 
interest  is  earned,  it's  a  temptation  t 
spend  it,  and  your  family  or  friends 
may  borrow  it. 

The  main  types  of  savings  institu- 
tions vary  widely  in  function,  metho 
of  operation,  and  ways  of  handling 
your  money.  Some  considerations  to 
keep  in  mind  when  deciding  how  tc 
manage  your  savings  include: 

•  Safety.  Is  the  money  insured? 

•  Liquidity.  How  available  is  your 
money,  or  how  long  would  it  take 
you  to  withdraw  it  if  you  need  it? 
•Return.  How  rapidly  will  your  mone 
grow? 

Types  of  Savings 

Regular  savings  accounts  at  a  bank 
or  savings  and  loan  are  called  pass- 
book accounts.  Such  accounts  pro- 
vide maximum  liquidity,  which  mean 
your  money  can  be  withdrawn  at  an' 
time.  Compared  to  other  types  of 
savings  deposits,  however,  regular 
savings  accounts  pay  the  lowest  rate 
of  interest. 

Time  deposits,  also  called  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  must  be  left  in  the 
savings  institution  for  a  specific  pe- 
riod of  time,  for  example,  for  30  day 
Higher  interest  rates  are  usually  poss 
ble  for  this  type  of  deposit.  Generall' 
the  longer  the  time  period  for  whicr 
you  commit  your  money,  the  higher 
the  interest  rate.  If  you  withdraw 
your  money  before  the  end  of  the 


i- 


specified  time  period,  you  may  have 
1  pay  a  penalty  fee  for  early  with- 
<awal. 

Regular  savings  accounts  and  time 
eposits  are  judged  to  be  among  the 

id  «fest  investments.  Most  savings  insti- 
Hions  carry  federal  insurance  that 
overs  individual  accounts  up  to 
!I00,000.  Before  depositing  your 
toney,  check  to  see  if  the  institution 
trries  federal  insurance  on  its  depos- 

,  i.. 

How  do  you  decide  where  to  open 
•savings  account  or  where  to  invest 
')ur  money?  Obtaining  the  maximum 
Igal  rate  of  interest  should  be  a  ma- 

1  jr  factor  in  selecting  the  place  for 
>ur  savings.  Shop  around  and  ask  for 
le  annual  percentage  rate.  Savings 
iid  loan  associations  generally  pay  a 
Igher  annual  percentage  rate  than 
links.  Ask  how  much  your  money 
>ill  earn  if  you  leave  it  in  for  a  cer- 

:  lin  period  of  time  —  say  three 
lonths.  Having  the  institution  give 
mu  a  specific  example  will  help  you 

;  «e  how  much  your  money  actually 
f«irns  as  a  result  of  how  and  when 

.  le  interest  is  computed  and  added 
t  your  account. 

Credit  unions  are  owned  and  run 
I'  their  depositors,  who  have  some 
ommon  tie  or  interest,  such  as  the 

.  ?me  occupation  or  same  employer. 

f  !)metimes  rates  paid  on  savings  ac- 
ounts  at  a  credit  union  are  higher 
ian  at  the  bank  or  savings  and  loan 
isociation. 

In  addition  to  the  methods  we've 
tscussed,  there  are  many  other  ways 
|  invest  your  money  and  to  earn  in- 
\rest.  Investigate  what's  available  in 
>ur  community. 
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Overview 

As  you  get  ready  to  live  on  your 
own,  you  will  find  it  helpful  to  de- 
velop your  decision-making  skills,  es- 
pecially those  related  to  your  effec- 
tiveness as  a  consumer.  Become 
aware  of  advertisements,  seek  reliable 
information,  comparison  shop,  and 
follow  product  instructions  to  get 
maximum  benefits  from  your  selec- 
tions. Learn  your  consumer  rights  and 
responsibilities,  and  you  will  soon  be 
well  on  your  way  toward  an  indepen- 
dent lifestyle. 


Everyday  Decisions 

Each  day  you  make  hundreds  of  deci- 
sions —  what  to  wear,  what  to  eat, 
where  to  go,  and  how  to  get  there. 
By  making  minor  decisions  on  a  daily 
basis,  you  gain  the  skills  needed  to 
make  major  decisions  such  as  where 
to  work  and  how  to  prepare  for  liv- 
ing on  your  own. 

Knowledge  of  decision  making  is 
particularly  useful  to  young  adults  be- 
cause you  are  faced  with  many  major 
choices:  Should  you  continue  your 
education?  Should  you  work  full 
time?  Should  you  live  by  yourself  or 
with  friends?  You  are  also  facing 
many  major  consumer  decisions:  Do 
you  need  new  clothes  for  school  or  a 
job?  Do  you  need  a  car?  What  re- 
sources are  available  to  you?  How  can 
you  acquire  needed  goods  and  ser- 
vices without  always  needing  to 


increase  your  income?  Forming  sound 
consumer  habits  for  planning,  buying, 
and  using  goods  and  services  is  an  in- 
vestment that  can  pay  dividends  all 
your  life. 

The  average  person  entering  a  life- 
time of  relatively  steady  employment 
can  expect  to  earn  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  before  retirement  —  a 
sizable  sum  to  translate  into  a  chosen 
lifestyle.  If  even  5  percent  of  your 
earnings  is  lost  by  impulsive  buying 
and  poor  shopping  decisions,  you  can 
lose  the  enjoyment  of  25  to  50  thou- 
sand dollars;  therefore,  now  is  the 
time  to  develop  skills  to  help  you  be- 
come an  effective  consumer. 


Your  Values  and 
Your  Coals 

The  way  you  think  and  feel  affects 
the  decisions  you  make.  You  need  to 
know  about  yourself  so  you  can  make 
effective  decisions.  Your  values  reflect 
what  is  important  to  you.  What  you 
want  out  of  life  and  from  your 
money  represents  your  goals. 

Values  are  your  personal,  strong  be- 
liefs about  what  is  worthwhile  in 
life  —  such  as  love,  privacy,  freedom, 
recreation,  health,  education,  and  in- 
dividuality. Many  things  shape  your 
values.  For  example,  your  family  back- 
ground, your  friends  and  classmates, 
your  talents  and  interests,  your  edu- 
cation, and  where  you  live  affect 
what  you  believe  to  be  important. 
Each  time  you  make  a  consumer  de- 
cision about  what  products  and  ser- 
vices you  want  to  buy,  you  will  de- 
cide what  is  of  most  value  to  you  at 
the  time  of  the  decision  and  as  time 
goes  on.  For  example,  you  may  have 
to  choose  between  buying  a  class 
ring  and  buying  insurance  for  your 
car.  Your  values  may  be  different  than 
the  values  of  family  and  friends.  You 
may  wish  to  spend  money  on  a  car. 
Your  friends  may  save  their  gradua- 
tion money  for  a  trip  to  visit  a  distant 
city. 


Sometimes  your  values  are  the 
same  as  those  of  your  parents  or 
friends,  but  each  of  you  puts  the  val- 
ues in  a  different  order.  For  example, 
all  of  you  may  feel  that  security  and 
new  experiences  are  important;  but 
you  may  choose  new  experiences 
over  security,  and  your  friends  may 
do  the  reverse.  At  different  times  in 
life,  some  values  are  more  important 
than  others.  For  example,  right  now 
you  may  feel  you're  wasting  money 
for  your  senior  pictures  and  gradua- 
tion announcements.  Years  from  now 
you  may  be  happy  to  have  these  re- 
minders of  your  high  school  or  col- 
lege years.  What  do  you  value  now? 
Do  you  see  how  your  values  may 
change  as  you  begin  living  on  your 
own? 

Goals  are  ends  that  you  strive  to 
achieve,  such  as  friendship,  a  special 
job,  or  the  purchase  of  specific 
goods.  Your  values  (what  you  believe 
to  be  important)  determine  your 
goals  (what  you  are  willing  to  work 
for).  Both  your  values  and  goals  will 
determine  the  type,  quality,  and 
quantity  of  goods  and  services  you 
choose  in  the  market.  If  you  value 
prestige,  your  goals  may  be  to  pur- 
chase expensive  or  rare  items.  If  you 
value  practicality,  your  goal  may  be  to 
look  for  durability  and  usefulness 
rather  than  prestige  in  your  pur- 
chases. 


Where  Are  You  Going? 

What  are  your  goals?  Make  a  list  and  set  deadlines  for  when  you  hope  to  achieve  them. 

Short-Range  Coals 

For  this  month 

Deadline 

• 

_.. 

Decision-Making 
Steps 

Decision  making  is  a  process  for  solv- 
ing problems,  dealing  with  situations, 
or  seizing  opportunities.  Once  you 
learn  the  steps,  you  can  apply  the 
decision-making  process  to  handle  al- 
most any  situation.  Making  decisions 
is  like  climbing  stairs  —  you  usually 
follow  a  step-by-step  process.  Each 
step  is  influenced  by  your  values  and 
goals.  Here  are  the  steps  to  help  you 
make  decisions  and  to  reach  your 
goals. 

1.  Identify  the  problem  or  situation. 
Examine  all  sides  of  it.  Don't  confuse 
the  symptoms  with  the  problem. 
What  is  the  real  problem?  Why  is  a 
decision  needed?  Can  the  decision 
serve  a  worthwhile  purpose? 


2.  Think  of  possible  solutions.  Seek 
information  about  what  choices  may 
be  available  and  what  they  offer.  List 
as  many  possible  solutions  as  you  can 
imagine: 


3.  Weigh  the  value  of  each  possible 
solution.  Look  back  on  experiences 
that  you,  your  friends,  or  family 
members  have  had.  What  will  be  the 
cost  of  each  possible  choice  in  time, 
money,  effort  or  inconvenience? 
What  risks  are  involved?  What  may 
be  the  outcome  of  each  choice  you 
make?  How  will  it  affect  future  deci- 
sions? How  will  it  affect  others?  You 
may  want  to  discuss  possible  choices 
with  others. 

List  several  advantages  and  several 
disadvantages  for  each  possible  solu- 
tion or  alternative. 


4.  Make  your  choice.  Try  to  choose 
the  best  alternative. 

5.  Carry  out  the  chosen  action.  Ac- 
cept responsibility  for  your  actions. 

6.  Evaluate  your  decision.  Are  you 
pleased?  Would  you  make  the  same 
choice  again?  If  it  was  a  poor  deci- 
sion, you  can  plan  to  change  it. 

As  you  make  decisions,  remember 
your  goals.  Think  about  the  values 
that  support  your  goals  and  direct 
your  actions  as  you  make  consumer 
decisions. 


Standards  for 
Judging  Products 

Manufacturers  develop  standards  for 
the  performance  and  durability  of 
products  in  the  marketplace.  Govern- 
ment agencies  such  as  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  and  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture 
check  products  in  the  marketplace 
for  safety  of  contents  and  for  perfor- 
mance. These  standards  help  you  get 
better  products,  but  they  do  not 
guarantee  that  you  will  get  the  prod- 
uct that  best  meets  your  needs.  Many 
types  of  products  and  services  are 
available,  and  it's  up  to  you  to  make 
the  best  choices.  You  determine  your 
standards,  too.  Your  standards  repre- 
sent what  you  think  is  acceptable  to 
measure  an  accomplishment,  the 
completion  of  a  goal,  or  the  quality 
of  goods  or  services. 
To  judge  products,  ask  yourself, 

•  Have  I  used  adequate  and  reliable 
information? 

•Is  the  product  really  needed?  Can 
afford  it? 

•When  is  this  product  on  sale?  Does 
it  go  on  sale  seasonally? 
•Will  the  product  best  serve  my  pur- 
pose? What  else  might  I  use? 

•  Which  aesthetic  features  are  worth- 
while to  me? 
•What  quality  of  product  do  I  need? 

•  What  built-in  convenience  is 
needed?  Is  it  worth  the  increase  in 
cost  that  I  must  pay? 

Form  a  habit  of  evaluating  products 
by  asking  these  questions  before 
choosing  a  product.  This  practice  will 
help  you  make  the  best  selection. 

One  way  that  you  can  be  a  careful 
shopper  is  to  watch  for  seasonal  price 
variations.  For  example,  the  shopping 
calendar  that  follows  is  a  month-by- 
month  listing  of  items  that  have  sea- 
sonally discounted  prices. 


fBe  Aware  of  How 
Advertisements 
Affect  Your 
Decisions 

To  persuade  you  to  buy  their  prod- 
uct, advertisers  will  use  the  most  ef- 
fective means  they  can  find  to  pro- 
mote each  product.  They  know  that 
it  is  often  more  effective  to  appeal  to 
your  emotions  than  to  your  sense  of 
reason  or  logic.  Some  of  the  emo- 
tional appeals  that  advertisers  use  are 
listed  below.  As  you  read  each  one, 
list  an  ad  that  uses  this  approach  to 
selling  a  product. 


desire  to  be  liked  and  accepted 
popular 


Desire  to  be  attractive,  especially 
)  the  opposite  sex 


Desire  to  be  healthy 


Desire  to  save  time 


Interest  in  the  new  and  diff* 


•  Desire  for 
to  have  fun 


rion  or 


•  Fears  and  feelings  of  insecurity 


1  Desire  for  success  and 
independer 


•  Desire  for  status 


•  Desire  for  bargains  or  to  save 
money 


You  may  find  other  emotions,  hid- 
den desires,  or  fears  that  influence 
your  selection  of  goods  and  services. 
Think  for  a  moment.  Why  do  you 
buy  mouthwash,  toothpaste,  or  deo- 
dorant? Why  do  you  choose  the 
brand  you  buy?  Emotions,  hidden  de- 
sires and  fears  do  influence  our  pur- 
chases. Understanding  the  reasons 
you  buy  products  will  lead  you  to 
more  satisfactory  purchases  in  the 
future. 


Seek  and  Use 
Reliable  Information 

Much  useful  information  is  available 
to  help  you  make  purchasing  deci- 
sions. The  more  expensive  the  prod- 
uct, the  longer  you  usually  intend  to 
use  it.  You  need  to  learn  about  the 
item  before  buying  it.  For  example, 
when  you  decide  to  buy  a  car,  you 
will  probably  spend  more  time  read- 
ing about  cars  than  you  will  research- 
ing hair  driers  when  you  need  a  new 
hair  drier. 

Form  a  habit  of  seeking  the  infor- 
mation you  need  from  the  following 
sources: 

Educational  literature.  When  you 
want  to  find  out  about  specific  prod- 
ucts, contact  your  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion office  for  literature  from  institu- 
tions, industries,  or  government 
agencies.  You  may  also  contact  your 
library  for  consumer  information 
magazines  such  as  Consumer  Reports 
and  the  annual  Consumer  Reports  Buy- 
ing Guide  Issue. 

Advertisements.  Read  ads  for  ideas 
about  the  location  and  prices  of 
products.  Be  alert  to  the  facts  stated 
in  the  ad.  How  much  helpful  infor- 
mation is  in  the  ad,  such  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  item,  what  the  item  is 
made  of,  what  the  item  can  do,  how 
to  use  and  care  for  the  item,  or  who 
made  the  item? 

Product  labels  and  booklets  about 
use  and  care.  Check  for  contents, 
size,  characteristics  of  materials,  spe- 
cial features,  use  and  care  recom- 
mendations, and  terms  of  available 
guarantees. 

Your  friends.  Talk  with  someone 
who  owns  the  product  or  has  used 
the  service.  Ask  about  the  product's 
performance,  problems,  durability, 
and  whether  it  is  satisfactory. 


Compare  Products 
and  Services 

To  increase  your  consumer  skills,  plan 
before  you  get  to  the  marketplace, 
and  then  compare  products  before 
making  a  choice. 

1.  Plan  what  products  and  which 
specific  characteristics  are  necessary 
for  your  purposes.  Make  a  shopping 
list.  For  each  product,  list  in  order  of 
importance  the  characteristics 
needed  or  desired.  Decide  how 
much  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
product  before  you  go  shopping. 

2.  Compare  styles,  brands,  features, 
prices  and  quality  of  several  products 
at  a  variety  of  stores. 

3.  Decide  which  product  is  best  for 
you  —  the  one  that  satisfies  your 
need(s)  and  is  priced  so  that  you  can 
afford  it. 

4.  Be  alert  to  techniques  of  pres- 
sure selling,  flattery,  elaborate  compli- 
ments, oral  guarantees,  last-opportu- 
nity-to-buy offers,  or  deals  in  which 
the  regular  price  is  not  known.  Don't 
be  sold  under  pressure  —  you  may 
get  the  very  thing  you  do  not  need. 
Take  time  to  think  and  compare;  then 
decide  whether  or  not  to  buy. 

Use  and  Care  of 
Products 

Manufacturers  give  instructions  on 
labels,  hang  tags,  or  in  booklets  that 
come  with  products.  Your  attention 
to  instructions  about  how  to  use  and 
care  for  a  product  increases  the  ser- 
vice life  of  the  product.  The  longer  a 
product  lasts  and  gives  satisfactory 
service,  the  less  frequently  it  will 
need  to  be  replaced  and  the  fewer 
repairs  it  will  need.  Use  a  product  as 
long  as  economically  feasible;  that  is, 
use  it  completely  or  until  the  care 
and  repairs  are  too  expensive  and  it 
would  be  more  sensible  to  purchase 
a  new  product.  You  will  benefit  from 
this  maximum  use.  It  will  extend  your 
resources  and  may  increase  your  sat- 
isUiction  too. 


Consumer  Rights 

Consumers  have  rights,  too.  You  can 
increase  your  dollar  power  and  get 
more  satisfactory  products  by  exercis- 
ing your  rights.  As  a  consumer, 

•  You  have  a  right  to  accurate  infor- 
mation about  products.  Read  the  in- 
formation before  buying  a  product. 
Remember  that  oral  statements  from 
the  salesperson  may  or  may  not  be 
accurate. 

•  You  have  the  right  to  choose  prod- 
ucts that  you  desire  and  can  pay  for. 

•  You  have  the  right  to  safe  products 
that  will  give  quality  service. 

•  You  have  the  right  to  be  heard 
when  products  are  of  poor  quality  or 
are  unsafe. 

•  You  have  the  right  to  speak  up 
when  you  are  the  victim  of  unfair 
selling  practices  such  as  fraud,  exces- 
sive prices,  or  a  breach  of  contract. 

Consumer 
Responsibilities 

Consumer  responsibilities  accompany 
consumer  rights.  Your  responsibilities 
as  a  consumer  are 


•  To  become  informed  about  prod- 
ucts. 

•To  treat  the  property  of  sellers  an 
others  with  care.  Products  damagec 
by  consumers  must  be  paid  for  by 
higher  prices. 

•  Refuse  products  of  poor  quality. 
Flawed  products  may  be  acceptable 
in  certain  circumstances.  For  examr.', 
a  blouse  or  shirt  that  is  soiled  may 
sell  at  a  reduced  price  because  con 
sumers  probably  would  not  pay  full 
price  for  one  in  poor  condition.  Be 
sure  to  get  the  quality  of  product  f  1 
which  you  are  paying.  Accepting  in 
ferior  quality  goods  or  services  at 
quality  prices  encourages  the  seller  > 
continue  to  supply  merchandise  of  i 
lower  quality. 

•  Follow  the  manufacturer's  instruc-  I 
tions  in  the  use  and  care  of  the 
product. 

•  Keep  records  of  sales  (receipts)  am 
labels  until  you  are  sure  the  produc 
is  satisfactory.  Sales  records  and  gua 
antees  are  needed  when  a  complair 
about  a  product  is  made  to  the  sell* 

•  Make  complaints  if,  through  no  fai 
of  yours,  you  find  the  product  to  b< 
unsatisfactory.  Use  the  procedure 
suggested  at  right  for  making  a  con-  I 
sumer  complaint. 


tt 


Consumer 
Complaints 

sure  you  have  a  legitimate  com- 
laint.  Has  the  product  been  dam- 
ped through  your  use  and  care  for 
J?  Are  your  expectations  for  perfor- 
lance  too  high?  If  you  buy  a  prod- 
ct  on  sale,  check  to  see  if  it  can  be 
^turned.  If  you  have  a  defective 

I  roduct,  begin  with  the  seller.  Return 
le  product  and  records  of  sale  to 
le  seller  and  discuss  the  problems. 

;  xpect  to  receive  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
lent.  If  the  seller  cannot  help  with 
our  problem,  you  will  need  to  do 

1  lore. 
Write  the  manufacturer.  Get  the 
lanufacturer's  name  and  address 
om  labels  on  the  product  or  from 
he  use  and  care  booklet.  Ask  the 
lanufacturer  to  please  assist  in  cor- 
seting the  problem.  Keep  a  copy  of 
our  letter  and  all  bills  and  receipts 
)r  future  reference.  You  may  also 
2nd  copies  of  the  letter  to  important 
>cal  and  national  agencies  involved 
1  consumer  issues. 
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Summary 


References 


As  a  young  adult,  you  will  find  that 
sharpening  your  consumer  skills  helps 
you  get  the  best  buys  in  goods  and 
services  for  your  needs. 

Remember,  you  can  become  more 
satisfied  with  your  life  as  a  consumer 
if  you  follow  these  guidelines: 

•  Know  your  values  and  goals. 

•  Practice  consumer  decision  making. 

•  Develop  standards  for  judging  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

•  Be  aware  of  the  effect  of  ads  on 
your  decisions. 

•Seek  and  use  reliable  information. 
•Compare  products  and  services. 
•Care  for  products  properly. 

•  Exercise  your  consumer  rights  and 
responsibilities. 
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Overview 


Before  you  move  out  to  live  on  your 
own,  you'll  need  to  ask  yourself  some 
questions:  What  kind  of  place  do  you 
really  want?  Do  you  want  to  rent  an 
apartment,  a  house,  or  a  room?  What 
about  a  mobile  home?  What  do  you 
need  to  know  about  living  in  a  dorm, 
fraternity,  or  sorority?  Do  you  want 
to  try  to  live  with  relatives,  alone,  or 
with  roommates?  What  can  you  af- 
ford? You'll  also  need  to  know  about 
damage  deposits,  leases,  and  renter's 
insurance. 

Where  do  you  want  to  live?  Close 
to  your  job?  Close  to  school?  How 
important  is  it  for  you  to  be  near 
family  and  friends?  How  much  space 
do  you  really  need? 

Do  you  want  a  furnished  or  unfur- 
nished place?  How  much  can  you  af- 
ford to  pay  for  rent?  What  living 
quarters  will  be  satisfactory  for  your 
lifestyle? 

Will  your  career  choice  demand 
that  you  live  in  a  specific  area  or 
cause  you  to  move  often?  Are  you 
interested  in  living  in  a  particular  en- 
vironment such  as  a  city,  a  small 
town,  or  the  country? 

Reaching  a  decision  about  your  fu- 
ture living  quarters  isn't  easy,  espe- 
cially if  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
many  housing  and  living  options.  This 
booklet  has  been  developed  to  help 
you  become  aware  of  housing  alter- 
natives and  to  help  you  reach  the  so- 
lution that  is  best  for  you! 


What 's  Important  to 
You? 

What  you  consider  important  will 
guide  you  in  selecting  your  living 
quarters.  These  considerations  will 
vary  from  one  person  to  another. 
Your  ideas  of  what  a  home  should  be 
come  from  your  parents,  friends,  ed- 
ucation, and  tradition. 

For  some,  home  is  a  place  to  sleep; 
for  others,  it  is  a  place  to  entertain 
friends.  Where  and  how  you  live  re- 
flects your  values  and  goals.  If  you 
value  privacy  more  than  companion- 
ship or  economy,  a  one-bedroom 
apartment  will  probably  suit  you  bet- 
ter than  a  two-bedroom  apartment 
shared  with  three  roommates. 

Few  persons  can  afford  everything 
they  want  in  housing.  You  can  make 
more  satisfying  choices,  however,  if 
you  have  decided  what  you  want 
most  and  set  goals  to  satisfy  these 
wants. 

When  thinking  about  your  housing 
wants  and  needs,  try  to  picture  your 
daily  activities.  Imagine  what  you  will 
be  doing  each  day,  whether  as  a  stu- 
dent, a  career  person,  or  as  a  spouse. 
Will  you  be  living  near  your  family  or 
going  home  on  weekends?  Will  you 
need  space  for  guests?  Will  you  en- 
tertain often?  Your  answers  to  these 
questions  will  help  you  decide  what 
your  housing  goals  are. 


What  Are  Your 
Choices? 

Few  persons  can  afford  or  will  even 
want  to  buy  a  house  when  they 
launch  out  on  their  own.  Other, 
more  popular,  options  include: 

•  Renting  an  apartment,  a  house,  or  a 
room. 

•  Buying  or  renting  a  mobile  home. 

•  Living  in  a  dorm,  fraternity,  or 
sorority. 

•  Living  with  relatives  or  roommates. 

When  comparing  the  following 
housing  options,  use  the  Apartment 
Inspection  Guide  that  is  included  in 
the  back  of  this  booklet. 


Renting  an  Apartment 

Apartment  living  can  be  fun,  but  it 
can  also  be  expensive.  A  starting 
point  to  look  for  an  apartment  may 
be  the  "For  Rent"  section  of  a  local 
newspaper.  Because  many  apartments 
are  rented  by  "word  of  mouth,"  let 
friends  and  relatives  know  that  you're 
looking  for  a  place  to  live.  Check 
store  bulletin  boards  and  front  doors 
of  apartment  buildings  for  informa- 
tion about  vacancies. 

Once  you  have  several  apartment 
prospects,  the  next  step  is  to  check 
them  out  carefully.  Take  along  the 
Apartment  Inspection  Guide  and  a 
flashlight  in  case  the  electricity  is  off. 

Renting  a  House 

If  you  decide  that  apartment  living 
is  not  for  you,  renting  a  house  is 
another  alternative.  For  leads,  check 
the  local  newspaper  under  the 
"Houses  for  Rent"  section.  Also 
check  with  a  local  realtor,  who  may 
know  about  a  house  that  is  vacant 
because  the  owners  have  moved 
away  and  want  to  rent  it. 

Additional  considerations  are 
whether  the  parking  facilities  are  ade- 
quate, whether  the  renter  is  ex- 
pected to  mow  the  lawn,  and 
whether  the  renter  is  required  to 
shovel  the  snow  off  the  sidewalks. 


Renting  a  Room 

Boarding  houses  offer  a  bedroom 
with  bathroom  privileges.  Sleeping 
rooms  may  also  be  available  in  private 
homes.  Often  owners  will  rent  a 
room  that  their  children  no  longer 
use.  Or  an  elderly  person  may  pro- 
vide a  room  in  exchange  for  services 
such  as  lawn  mowing  or  outdoor 
maintenance.  Meals  may  or  may  not 
be  offered  or  included  in  the  price. 
You  may  be  given  kitchen  privileges. 
If  not,  you  may  need  to  buy  a  few 
small  appliances,  such  as  a  hot  plate 
or  toaster-oven.  Ask  if  such  appli- 
ances are  permitted.  If  cooking  at 
home  becomes  a  problem,  you  may 
decide  to  eat  out  more  often  because 
it's  convenient.  But  beware:  Your 
food  bill  may  be  much  higher  than 
you'd  planned. 


Rules  are  usually  stricter  in  board- 
ing houses  and  private  rooms  than  in 
apartments.  Check  into  the  rules  and 
determine  if  they  will  clash  with  youi 
lifestyle.  For  instance,  does  the  owne 
have  the  right  to  evict  without  no- 
tice? Can  you  come  and  go  freely? 
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Furnished  or  Unfurnished      Renter's  Insurance 


What  Do  Those  Rental 
Ads  Really  Mean? 

A/C:  Air-conditioned. 

Appl:  Appliances;  usually  means 

I  j  rant;1 

BR:  Bedroom. 

Condo:  Condominium.  Con- 
iniums  provide  a  form  of 
ie  ownership  in  which  you 
the  unit;  and  you  and  the 
r  owners  of  units  jointly  own 
ublic  ai 
Damage  deposit:  Money  that 

pay  the  property  owner  when 
>u  first  move  in  to  cover  any 
;es  that  you  may  cause  to  his 
propetty;  usually  equal  to 
month's  rent. 
Duplex:  Two  housing  units  side- 
ide  or  located  one  above  the 
er. 
Elec:  Electricity;  may  describe 
type  of  heat  or  indicate  that 
utility  is  included  in  the  re 
Furn:  Basic  furnishings  are  in- 
<  luded;  you'll  need  to  supply  lin- 
pots,  pans,  and  other  cooking 
eating  utensils. 
Immed:  Immediate  occupancy. 
The  apartment  is  available  now. 
Kit  priv:  Kitchen  pri\  Vou 

use  the  kitch< 
Ldry:  Laundry. 
LR:  Living  room. 
No  pets:  Need  more  be  said! 
Nr  transp:  Near  public  transpor- 
on  routes. 

bath:  Toilet  and  sink. 
Ref:  Names  of  people  from 
■>m  you've  rented  previously. 
Sec  dep:  Security  deposit  — 

usually 
I  to  one  month 
Student  leases:  U  ine 

. r hs,  from  September  to  Ju 
Studio  or  efficiency:  A  one- 
m  apartment  with  a  "small 
ien  area  and  private  bath. 
let:  To  take  over  the  remain- 
f  someone  else's  lea^ 
Townhouse:    ' 
e  housing  units  with  a  com- 
n  wall  (party  wall)  separating 
unit  from  another. 
Unfurn:  Unfurnished. 
Util  inc:  Heat,  airconditioning, 
electricity  may  be  included  in 
price  quoted. 


If  you  rent  a  furnished  apartment, 
part  of  your  rent  will  include  a 
charge  for  the  furniture.  Or  you  may 
decide  on  an  unfurnished  apartment. 
Furnishing  the  unit  with  all  new  fur- 
niture could  cost  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. You  may  want  to  furnish  the  unit 
yourself  with  borrowed  items  from 
home  or  secondhand  stores  or  garage 
sales.  Also,  you  can  make  some  items 
yourself  —  such  as  building  shelves 
out  of  cinder  blocks  and  boards. 


Energy 

The  costs  for  heating  an  apartment 
can  vary  widely.  Before  you  agree  to 
rent  any  unit,  try  to  find  out  the  ac- 
tual costs  for  heating  last  winter  and 
add  15  to  20  percent  to  allow  for  rate 
increases. 

A  Word  about  Equal 
Opportunity 

It  is  illegal  to  discriminate  against 
any  person  because  of  race,  color, 
sex,  or  national  origin  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing  and  in  the  advertis- 
ing of  real  estate  brokerage  services. 
To  file  a  housing  discrimination  com- 
plaint with  the  State  of  Illinois  based 
on  the  1980  Illinois  Human  Rights 
Act,  call  (217)785-5100. 

To  file  a  housing  discrimination 
complaint  at  the  federal  level,  call 
(800)424-8590  or  write  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Fair  Housing,  Washington,  DC 
20410. 


Your  landlord  probably  has  insur- 
ance to  cover  the  house  or  apart- 
ment building  itself,  but  this  insur- 
ance does  not  include  coverage  for 
your  personal  belongings  such  as  fur- 
niture and  clothes.  Nor  does  your 
landlord's  policy  cover  your  liability 
to  others  —  someone  else's  injury  or 
damage  for  which  you  may  be  held 
responsible.  A  special  renter's  or  ten- 
ant's policy  is  available  to  meet  your 
insurance  needs  as  a  tenant. 

With  most  tenant's  policies,  your 
personal  property  is  covered  whether 
it  is  in  your  home  or  elsewhere.  A 
standard  tenant's  policy  covers  furni- 
ture, clothing,  and  most  other  per- 
sonal belongings  against  losses  caused 
by  fire  or  lighting;  wind  or  hail;  ex- 
plosion; vandalism  or  theft;  weight  of 
ice,  snow,  or  sleet;  and  several  other 
perils.  Should  you  have  expensive 
stereo  equipment,  jewelry,  or  even  a 
home  computer,  you  will  want  to 
check  to  see  if  those  items  are  cov- 
ered; and  you  may  need  to  consider 
getting  a  policy  rider  that  will  cover 
them. 

The  liability  coverage  in  a  tenant's 
policy  applies  at  home  or  elsewhere 
to  injuries  or  damages  caused  by  you. 
This  coverage,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude liability  resulting  from  the  use 
of  an  automobile,  which  must  be 
covered  separately  by  an  auto  insur- 
ance policy. 

Your  tenant's  coverage  also  will  pay 
for  any  increase  in  living  expenses 
made  necessary  when  your  residence 
cannot  be  occupied  because  of  dam- 
age caused  by  any  of  the  perils  listed 
in  the  policy. 
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What  Can  You 
Afford? 

You  need  to  review  your  monthly 
budget  to  find  out  how  much  you 
can  afford  to  spend  for  housing.  The 
chart  below  helps  you  estimate  your 
monthly  housing  expenses. 

The  differences  between  your  reg- 
ular monthly  expenses  and  your 
monthly  take-home  pay  indicates  the 
maximum  you  can  afford  to  spend  for 
housing  plus  related  expenses.  These 
related  expenses  include  telephone 
service,  renter's  insurance,  and  —  if 
they  are  not  part  of  your  rent  —  heat 
and  electricity.  Other  expenses  may 
include  cable  TV,  water,  sewer,  and 
furnishings.  Once  you  have  estab- 
lished your  financial  limits,  try  to 
avoid  looking  at  housing  that  is  be- 
yond your  budget. 

Most  important,  learn  to  compro- 
mise. You  may  not  be  able  to  afford 
that  dream  apartment  —  or  the  furni- 
ture to  furnish  it  —  the  first  time 
around.  As  your  financial  situation 
improves,  so  will  your  living  quarters. 


Monthly  Budget 


Monthly  income 

Monthly  expenses,  excluding  housing 


Clothing  and  personal  care 

Transportation 

Auto  insurance 

Medical  care,  life  and  health  insurance 

Education 

Entertainment  and  recreation 
Other  regular  expenses,  such  as  savings  or 
installment  loans 

Monthly  expenses,  excluding  housing 


Monthly  expenses  for  housing 


Utilities 
Heat  and  air  conditioning 

Electricity 

Telephone 

Other  (furnishings,  water,  garbage  pickup, 
sewage) 

Insurance 


Monthly  expenses  for  housing 
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Additional 
Considerations 
for  Renting 

Leases 

If  you  decide  to  rent  an  apartment, 
house,  or  mobile  home,  be  sure  to 
sign  a  lease.  Signing  a  lease  works  to 
your  advantage  for  several  reasons: 
•  It  specifies,  in  writing,  what  the 
building  owner's  responsibilities  are, 
what  yours  are,  and  the  remedies 
each  of  you  has  in  case  of  noncom- 
pliance. 


•It  protects  you  against  rent  increases 
for  the  term  of  the  lease  and  against 
being  evicted  without  proper,  speci- 
fied causes. 

•The  lease  guards  against  misunder- 
standings and  disputes  by  spelling  out 
who  pays  utility  bills,  where  your 
parking  space  is  located,  any  "extras" 
that  are  included  in  the  rental  pack- 
age, and  so  forth.  The  lease  contains 
provisions  for  terminating  the  agree- 
ment if  the  necessity  arises.  Avoid 
verbal  leases  put  everything  in  writ- 
ing. 

If  there  is  anything  about  the  lease 
or  rental  agreement  that  you  have 
any  doubts  about,  the  time  to  ask 
questions  is  before  signing.  Ask  an  at- 
torney to  explain  any  legal  phrases 
that  you  do  not  understand.  When 
you  examine  a  lease,  refer  to  the 
Lease  Checklist  that  is  given  in  the 
back  of  this  booklet. 


Ordering  the  Telephone 
and  Utilities 

The  telephone  company  may  re- 
quire a  deposit  from  anyone  who  has 
not  had  a  phone  in  his  or  her  name 
or  established  a  telephone  credit  rat- 
ing. Your  utility  company  may  have  a 
similar  requirement.  How  will  you 
handle  a  situation  in  which  one 
roommate  goes  home  for  two  weeks 
and  feels  that  he  or  she  shouldn't  be 
required  to  pay  for  telephone  or  util- 
ity service  for  that  time? 

The  person  most  likely  to  remain  at 
the  address  the  longest  should  apply 
for  the  telephone  and  utilities.  To 
have  more  than  one  name  listed  with 
the  telephone  company  may  require 
a  monthly  service  charge.  In  most 
cases,  the  person  whose  name  is  reg- 
istered with  the  utility  company  is 
the  individual  that  the  company  holds 
responsible  for  paying  the  bill  —  even 
if  roommates  agree  among  them- 
selves to  split  the  costs.  The  person 
accountable  for  paying  the  bill  is  the 
only  one  who  is  establishing  a  credit 
history  with  the  utility  company  — 
and  the  only  one  whose  credit  rating 
will  suffer  if  the  bill  isn't  paid. 


Damage  Deposits 

When  you  rent,  property  owners 
usually  require  a  security  or  damage 
deposit  to  be  paid  before  you  move 
in.  Depending  on  local  practices  and 
the  specific  owner,  the  actual  amount 
of  the  deposit  may  vary  greatly.  In 
many  cases,  you  may  have  to  pay  the 
first  month's  rent,  the  last  month's 
rent,  and  a  damage  deposit  equal  to 
one  month's  rent  —  before  you  can 
move  in. 

The  property  owner  will  hold  this 
money  to  ensure  your  payment  of 
rent  and  other  charges  and  will  also 
use  it  to  cover  the  costs  of  any  dam- 
age. Damage  may  include  the  cost  for 
repairing  or  replacing  items  for  which 
you  are  responsible  and  for  any 
cleaning  needed  to  return  the  rental 
unit  to  the  condition  in  which  you 
received  it. 

Protect  yourself  by  making  a  list  of 
everything  in  the  apartment  and  its 
condition  when  you  rented.  Ask  the 
owner  or  rental  agent  to  inspect  the 
apartment  with  you.  Both  of  you 
should  sign  and  keep  a  copy  of  the 
list.  The  list  is  to  protect  you  when 
you  move  out.  If  you  both  signed  the 
list  when  you  moved  in,  the  owner 
cannot  claim  you  caused  damages 
when  you  didn't.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  are  responsible  for  the  costs  of 
repairing  any  damage  that  you 
caused. 

Your  damage  deposit  should  be  re- 
turned if  it  is  not  needed  to  cover 
back  rent  or  damages.  If  the  owner 
withholds  the  deposit  money,  he  or 
she  must  itemize  the  damages  and 
deliver  the  written  report  of  damages 
and  request  for  payment  to  the  ten- 
ants) within  30  days  after  he  or  she 
moves  out. 


Buying  or  Renting  a 
Mobile  or  Manufactured 
Home 

A  mobile  or  manufactured  home  is 
a  portable  structure  to  be  used  with  a 
permanent  foundation.  Some  consid- 
erations in  purchasing  a  mobile  home 
follow: 

•  A  mobile  home  cannot  be  put  just 
anywhere,  and  some  areas  are  zoned 
against  mobile  homes. 

•  It  is  less  expensive  than  a  conven- 
tional home,  comes  completely  fur- 
nished, and  provides  for  greater  mo- 
bility. 

•  It  is  more  likely  to  be  damaged  by 
wind  than  is  a  conventional  house. 


Living  in  a  Dorm, 
Sorority,  or  Fraternity 

If  one  of  your  goals  is  to  further 
your  education,  you  will  have  the 
choice  of  a  dorm  or  fraternity-soror- 
ity housing.  All  offer  opportunities  to 
meet  people  and  make  new  friends. 
Dorm  fees  often  include  meals,  lin- 
ens, and  laundry  facilities.  For  specific 
information  about  dorm  facilities  at 
the  school  you  are  considering,  con- 
tact the  housing  office. 

Fraternities  and  sororities  also  pro- 
vide meals,  linens,  and  laundry  facili- 
ties. If  you  are  considering  pledging 
one  of  these  organizations,  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  preview  the 
facility,  meet  the  other  members,  and 
ask  about  the  rules  and  prices. 

Before  you  decide  upon  a  dorm  or 
a  sorority  or  fraternity  house,  you  will 
want  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons 
with  residents  who  have  lived  in 
them. 


Alone  or  with 
Others 

Living  alone  will  be  more  costly  and 
will  possibly  be  lonely  as  well.  You 
may  want  to  consider  some  of  the 
following  possibilities. 

Living  with  Relatives 

The  option  of  living  with  your  rela- 
tives involves  your  emotions  more 
than  facts  and  figures.  This  alternative 
involves  complex  family  relationships 
as  well  as  considerations  of  eco- 
nomics and  convenience. 

Living  with  your  parents.  Realizing 
that  you  have  identified  yourself  as  a 
person  in  your  own  right,  you  and 
your  parents  must  now  cope  with  the 
idea  that  you  are  no  longer  merely 
their  child.  Living  with  your  parents 
must  be  a  mutual  decision.  To  have  a 
successful  living  situation  you  must 
get  past  parental  caring  and  get  down 
to  basics.  Can  you  now  live  together 
but  be  a  part  of  two  separate  worlds? 
Talk  it  over  with  them.  What  will  you 
expect  of  them?  What  will  they  ex- 
pect of  you?  Do  these  expectations 
clash?  Is  there  room  for  compromise? 
Will  you  pay  room  and  board? 

By  paying  a  fair  share  to  your  par- 
ents, you  are  showing  responsibility 
and  fairness.  By  assuming  your  share 
of  the  load,  you  are  further  establish- 
ing your  future  adult  relationship 
with  your  parents.  In  considering  this 
option,  weigh  the  benefits  against  the 
possible  consequences. 

Living  with  other  relatives.  One  of 

your  relatives  may  offer  you  a  place 
to  live.  Talk  about  living  arrangements 
with  them.  What  expectations  do 
they  have  of  you?  What  will  you  ex- 
pect of  them?  Make  a  list  of  potential 
advantages  and  disadvantages  that 
you  would  anticipate  with  this  living 
arrangement.  This  should  help  you 
weigh  the  various  consequences  of 
living  with  a  relative. 


Living  with  Roommates 

Sharing  a  place  with  others  has 
pluses  and  minuses.  Roommates  pn 
vide  companionship  and  add  anoth 
source  of  funds  for  paying  expense 
On  the  other  hand,  you  may  lose 
some  privacy  and  feel  the  need  to 
compromise  more  often. 

Making  some  important  decision 
before  moving  in  together  can  mal< 
the  sharing  more  fun.  Confront  po 
tential  problems  before  they  get  01 
of  hand.  If  your  potential  roommat 
is  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  items  z 
forgetting  to  return  them,  talk  aboi 
it  before  you  become  committed. 
Honest  discussions  can  provide  soli 
tions  to  most  problems. 

Lifestyles.  Review  your  strengths 
and  weaknesses  before  deciding  or 
responsibilities  for  cleaning,  cookin 
buying  food,  and  paying  bills.  Be  d 
inite  about  what  is  expected  of  on< 
another  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
Talk  with  your  roommates  about  h< 
much,  how  often,  and  under  what 
circumstances  visitors  are  welcome 
Discuss  feelings  about  cigarette  sm« 
ing,  alcohol  and  drug  use,  volume 
stereo  playing,  overnight  guests,  ar 
"lights-out  policy."  If  you  must  be  ; 
work  every  day  by  6:00  a.m.  and  y< 
roommate  plays  the  stereo  till  all 
hours  of  the  night,  there  is  potenti 
for  conflict. 

If  you  haven't  had  a  roommate  b 
fore,  it  may  be  difficult  for  you  to 
anticipate  potential  problems.  Talk 
with  several  friends  and  ask  them  t 
share  some  of  the  joys  and  probler 
they  have  experienced  with  their 
roommates. 
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Handling  money.  How  will  you 
share  expenses  for  food,  supplies, 
rent,  utilities,  and  telephone?  Decide 
h  in  advance.  One  way  to  handle  the 
bills  is  to  have  all  persons  contribute 
to  a  common  fund.  Out  of  this  fund, 
all  common  expenses  are  paid. 

It  is  important  to  keep  cost  records 
for  shared  items  bought  by  each  per- 
son. When  members  of  the  group 
eventually  move,  the  records  make  it 
easier  to  buy  and  sell  an  item  or  a 
share  of  it. 

Disbanding  will  go  smoothly  if  you 
plan  for  it  when  you  first  move  in. 
Decide  what  to  do  if  one  or  more  of 
you  want  to  move  before  the  lease 
has  expired.  What  will  you  do  if  one 
roommate  continually  runs  short  of 
funds  and  can't  pay  his  or  her  share? 


Summary 


Several  housing  options  with  a  wide 
range  in  price  and  features  are  avail- 
able in  most  communities.  A  first  step 
is  to  analyze  yourself  and  understand 
what  is  most  important  to  you.  Few 
people  can  afford  everything  they 
want  in  housing.  Your  choice  will  be 
more  satisfying,  however,  if  you  have 
thought  about  what  you  want  most 
and  develop  your  plans  accordingly.    • 
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Lease  Checklist 

Rental  A                   Rental  B 

Yes           No              Yes           No 
Date  of  signing 

Complete  names  of  owner(s)  and  tenant(s) 
Specific  location  of  rental  unit 
Beginning  and  ending  of  lease  term 

Amount  of  rent                                                                                                                                                        

When  and  where  rent  is  due                                                                                                                                            

Penalty  for  late  payment  of  rent 
Can  the  rent  be  raised  because  of  increased  costs? 
Are  utilities  included  in  the  rent? 
Extra  charges  (specify) 


Owner's  responsibility  for  repairs  and  maintenance 
Tenant's  responsibility  if  damage  caused  by  negligence 
irity  or  damage  deposit 
What  the  deposit  covers 
When  it  will  be  returned 
Conditions  for  refund 
Provision  for  payment  of  interest 
Provisions  for  subletting,  renewal 

multipl-  onants)  jointly  obligated? 

A'hich  owner  mav  enter  unit 


nstruments,  or  storage 


i  number  of  occupant! 


An  Apartment  Inspection  Guide 


Rental  A 


Monthly  rent 
Initial  expenses 

Security  or  damage  or  cleaning  deposit 

Other  (specif\  

deposits  for 
Telephone 

Electricity 


Heat  (if  not  gas  or  electric) 

Other  (specify) 

)ther  costs  (if  not  included  in  rent, 
ate  monthly  charge): 
ater  and  sewer 

ectricity 

as/Heat 
lephone 

rash  collection 
Snow  removal 

)wn  maintenance 
Recreational  facilities 


Party  room 

Tennis  court 

Other  (specify) 

Security  system 

Laundry 

TV  cable  or  antenna 

Other  (specify) 


Rental  A                                           Rental  B 
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Location 

Neighborhood 

Public  transportation 

Commuting  time                                                                                                                                                            

Closeness  to  stores                                                                                                                                                         

Police  and  fire  protection 

Safety  of  area  (well  lit,  patrolled,  low 
crime  rate)                                                                                                                                         

Exterior 

Auto  access  (short  distance  from  car  to 

rental  unit)                                                           -                                                                                             

Off-street  parking  (extra  fee?) 

Maintenance  of  grounds 

Privacy  of  yard,  patio,  or  deck 

Garden  space 

Outdoor  recreation  space,  view 

Condition  of  walls 

Windows 

Accessibility  for  washing 

Condition,  caulking 

Storm  windows  and  screens 
Interior  —  General 

Size 

General  layout 

Priv 

lor  materials,  equipment, 
fl  furnishings 

floors,  ceilings,  and  walls 

Iproofin 


Interior  —  room-by-room 
and  other  specifics 

applian 


. 

Rental  A 


Rental  B 


Fire  extinguishers 

Exits,  fire  escapes 

Smoke  detector  system 

Garbage  and  trash  disposal 

Adequate  for  size  of  building 

Frequency  of  collection 

Location  of  containers 
Laundry  facilities 

Location 

Cleanliness 

Number  of  machines 

Maintenance 

Residence  superintendent 

Restrictions  on  maintenance  hours 

Procedures  for  handling  emergencies 
Miscellaneous 

Outside  TV  antenna  or  cable 

Seasonal  storage  area 

Accessible  to  tenants 

Adequate  security 

Restrictions     on     use     of     portable 
appliances 

Provisions  for  mail  and  parcel  delivery 

Wl  other  tenants  like  (ages, 

childn 


Urbana,  Illinois 


March  1987 


Issued  in  furtherance  of  Cooperative 
Extension  work,  Acts  of  May  8  and 
June  30,  1914,  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
WILLIAM  R.  OSCHWALD,  Director, 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Cham- 
paign. 


This  publication  was  prepared  by 
Joseph  L.  Wysocki,  Extension 
Specialist,  Housing. 


Editor:  Mary  H.  Overmier 
Graphic  designer:  Lynn  H.  Smith 


The  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  provides  equal  opportunities 
in  programs  and  employment. 
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